1Q2        BETWEEN    TEARS    AND    LAUGHTER
ness of man, perhaps they do not exist at all.'* There the confusion begins. The natural scientist says: "I am only interested in facts." It is the unnatural scientist, compelled to deal with human values but nevertheless feeling bound to ape the scientist's technique, who says: "I am interested in facts also. Neither God, nor freedom, nor the soul is a demonstrable fact. We simply have no means of handling them, and therefore must ignore them, except insofar as they have a body, if any." The natural scientist says: "I measure electric volts and radio waves and plot curves." The unnatural scientist says: "I want to measure and to plot curves also. I want to measure hope, aspirations, ideas, God, and freedom, and I cannot do so. But I can measure populations, birth-rates, food supplies, mechanical response to stimuli, the consonants and* vowels of poetry, export and import figures, and the influence of physical environment. In that direction alone lies my hope of being called a scientist."
Since the human studies had to be "sciences," they had to deal with those physical factors of man and of human history which the scientific technique could handle, and it could handle always only the material. The outstanding contributions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the human studies have therefore been along the lines of the influence of physical factors, of climate upon history (Huntington),of occupation upon outlook (Marx), of heredity upon character (Lombroso), of race upon history (Houston Stewart Chamberlain), of environment upon ethics (Wester marck), of eye-strain upon genius (some German doctor), and I shall not be surprised if some historian is able to prove the influence of African beetroots on the Napoleonic war, or if some new prophet is able to demonstrate the influence of nutrition on good morals, or of riboflavin on optimistic thinking. It will be typically mgdern, and it will sound immensely wise.